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€DITORIAL 


The Public Library and Local Government 


AS the public library a right to exist 
at public expense? Does every dol- 


lar spent by it produce a dollar's 
worth of socially useful service to the com- 
munity? Does it democratically serve all the 
people? Is it soundly organized as a part of 
government, and effectively ad- 
ministered ? 

The public library exists to 
advance general intelligence 
through providing the materials 
of education and guidance in 
their use; and to make available 
the inspiration and recreation 
which are to be had from books. 
It is an adult education agency 
which reaches millions directly. 
Without its services as a sup- 
plement, almost no other adult 
education enterprise can be ef- 
fective. For children and youth 
the library is the open door not 
only to romance and adventure but to all facts 
and ideas which have meanings for them. 

More people are using libraries, more 
books are borrowed from libraries, and more 
books are used in library reading rooms now 
than ever before. Economic and social inse- 
curity has led men and women to attempt 
to understand through reading the funda- 
mental and current aspects of the problems 
which confront them as citizens. The diffi- 
culty of finding and holding a job drives 
many people to the library seeking means 
of improving their personal and vocational 
equipment for earning a living. Many, forced 
to give up expensive pleasures, find in books, 
or through books, the undeveloped possibil- 
ities of avocation which cost little or 
nothing. 





Most public libraries are operated without 
graft or waste. Librarians and assistants are 
usually chosen because of their ability to 
perform the necessary services, not because 
of pull. As a result, libraries are administered 
economically and with reasonable _intelli- 
gence. 

The governmental organiza- 
tion of libraries needs further 
examination. In some areas 
many separate libraries are 
maintained at public expense, 
by library board, school board, 
university, and private endow- 
ment. Consolidation may not 
be possible or desirable but 
complete co-ordination might be 
required as a matter of course. 
Hundreds of libraries too small 
for effective service are being 
maintained. At the same time 
millions of people have no pub- 
lic libraries. In the interest of economy and 
to make library service universally available 
small town libraries should be absorbed in 
large units serving one or several counties. 

Librarians and library trustees are increas- 
ingly conscious that the public library is only 
one of the many essential community serv- 
ices which go to make up local government 
and that unless each of these services is op- 
erated in line with sound principles of public 
administration all will suffer. 
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Editorial Comment 


Balloting for Municipal Executives 


HE firing has ceased and the smoke of 
the election battles has lifted—many 
cities have newly elected chief executives. 
The forces leading the fight for honest non- 
partisan elections in cities have cause for 
rejoicing. Even the voters of New York City 
saw through the smoke screen and not only 
gave Tammany the “works” but were not 
fooled by McKee’s attempt to ride to vic- 
tory on a Tiger whose stripes simply ran 
lengthwise instead of around the beast, and 
so La Guardia won easily on a non-partisan 
ticket. We do not envy him his job for the 
Augean stables of old were like unto a cos- 
metics emporium in comparison. More dur- 
able tools than a new broom will have to be 
brought into action and more strength to the 
fighting Italian as he grips the shovel handle. 
The Vare machine of Philadelphia and the 
vehicle of the old guard in Pittsburgh were 
also driven to cover in the uprising of in- 
dignant voters who turned out to be not as 
apathetic as the politicans assumed. Com- 
placent Chicago may even wake up and 
take hope instead of silently sitting by while 
a council committee goes to Hot Springs to 
determine the name of the Windy City 
mayor. Cleveland in her characteristic man- 
ner traded Miller for Davis with little to 
boot. It will be remembered that Cleveland 
abandoned council-manager government two 
years ago and chose to follow Miller on a 
platform of “independent administration, 
equality of opportunity to all citizens, and 
favoritism and special privilege to none.” 
According to the November 16 issue of 
Greater Cleveland, the official bulletin of The 
Citizens League, “‘no administration in re- 
cent years succeeded in so completely ignor- 
ing a pledge.” 

Cleveland likes its politics straight and 
apparently is willing to pay for it at the 
tune of 6 per cent on its city bonds. The 
bonds of Cincinnati on the other hand are in 
demand at less than 4 per cent. Obviously 
the people of Cincinnati know good govern- 


ment when they see it for they went to the 
polls again on November 7 and elected for 
the fifth successive time a non-partisan coun- 
cil pledged to uphold the spirit as well as the 
letter of their council-manager charter which 
in less than a decade has changed that city 
from the “worst” to the “best” governed 
large city in the United States. 

Of these cities Cincinnati alone elects her 
council by proportional representation and 
appoints instead of elects her chief executive. 
The rest, together with many other cities, 
large and small, every two or four years en- 
gage in a mudslinging mayoralty campaign 
of several weeks’ duration, demonstrating 
the operation of democracy in its crudest 
and least effective form. The electors of 
many cities have yet to learn the important 
political lesson that cities are huge business 
institutions whose activities are of greater 
diversity and magnitude than those that con- 
front the executive of any private corpora- 
tion in the city. If democracy is to be ef- 
fective in cities, the office of chief executive 
must be administered by trained men of 
ability and experience who will be continued 
on the job as long as they render effective 
service. Yet most American cities persist in 
the political inanity of electing their chief 
executives by popular vote although 430 of 
our cities and those of all enlightened for- 
eign countries appoint instead of elect their 
chief administrators. 


+ + + 


Cities Also Recognized 

USSIA must share her honors for recog- 

nition by Washington with the cities of 
United States. On November 15 about 1,500 
municipal leaders were called to Washington 
to lay the plan of action for the civil works 
program elsewhere in this issue. 
This rapidly developing tendency toward 
closer relationships between the federal gov- 
ernment and the cities has a very great sig- 
nificance and far-reaching consequences are 
bound to follow. 


discussed 
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What CWA is Doing for Cities 


Public Management on November 27 sent a telegram to twenty-five city 
managers and mayors in different parts of the country requesting infor- 


mation on: 


ou Se wn 


Number and amount of CWA projects approved. 

Number of men transferred from relief rolls to CWA projects. 
Number of additional “white-collar” jobs created. 

Whether enough projects to make economic use of funds. 
Whether the quota of persons was too much or not enough. 
Effect of plan on morale of regular municipal employees. 
Opinion on the Civil Works Administration. 


Their telegraphic replies received on November 29 were: 


Berkeley, California 


HIRTY projects submitted to the local 
"Towa: ten approved and balance will 

be approved today. Two hundred men 
went to work this morning. About 10 per 
cent are white collar jobs. Having some dif- 
ficulty in securing necessary projects owing 
to the shortage of money for material and 
supplies. Believe we will be able to put 
Berkeley’s quota of 1,700 to work but am 
worried about how to care for the one thou- 
sand unemployed citizens not on the relief 
rolls. Believe it will soon be necessary to take 
care of a large number of these persons. No 
ill effect as yet on the morale of regular em- 
ployees and do not anticipate any difficulty. 
Projects created require $200,000.—Ho LLIs 
R. THompson, city manager. 


Binghamton, New York 

Sixty-three projects amounting to $265,- 
000 have been submitted for approval. About 
one-third of men on relief rolls have been 
transferred to jobs. No white collar jobs yet 
created. The plan has merit but there is 
tendency for groups to push projects not 
needed. Material costs are substantial on 
worthwhile projects. Plan tends to increase 
desire for service in construction items for 
which cities will have to contract when fed- 
eral aid is withdrawn. Local government 
being forced to expand on planes which can- 
not be maintained. Have enough projects 
to make economic use of funds. No appre- 
ciable effect yet on morale of regular em- 
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ployees but am dubious about effect of CWA 
wage rates on civil employees and industry. 
The CWA allotment is about right.—C. A. 
HARRELL, city manager. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Total of $4,550,000 allotted to 182 proj- 
ects and 12,000 men transferred to unskilled 
jobs and 700 to white collar jobs. Have 
enough projects but allotment not enough. 
Plan is excellent but is causing some rum- 
bling.—C. A. Dykstra, city manager. 


Dallas, Texas 

Ninety projects approved in Dallas 
County; total of 4,000 persons transferred 
from relief rolls to jobs; 300 white collar jobs 
created. Economic use of funds on city proj- 
ects depends on amount available for mate- 
rials; city’s resources limited. Morale of reg- 
ular employees unaffected—Joun N. Epy, 
city manager. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


CWA quota of 760 men almost absorbed 
on seven approved projects requiring about 
$200,000. How to create white collar jobs 
presents difficult problem. Can provide more 
worthy projects and put more men to work 
if CWA will give approval. CWA wages ex- 
ceed local scale; private employers are com- 
plaining. Morale of regular employees will 
be affected. Entire CWA idea is excellent if 
wages can be adjusted—ANDREW JOYNER, 
Jr., city manager. 
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Dubuque, lowa 

Have received approval and made start on 
seven projects requiring $84,000. County 
has ten projects requiring $56,000. To date 
731 men transferred from relief rolls to jobs. 
Fifty white collar jobs created. Have more 
jobs where unskilled labor only can be used. 
Morale of regular employees undisturbed. 
R. M. Evans, city manager. 


Flint, Michigan 

Sixteen projects on which 2,000 men can 
be employed to February 15 have been ap- 
proved. To date 220 men have been trans- 
ferred from relief rolls to jobs and fifty white 
collar jobs are available. We have enough 
projects to make good use of the money; the 
allotment is sufficient for the winter months. 
Have not noticed any ill effects on morale of 
regular employees.—JOHN M. BaArRINGER, 
city manager. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Thirteen projects approved. CWA allots 
$148,018, city $25,442. Ejighty-three per 
cent of total is for labor and 17 per cent for 
materials. Total of 734 men will be trans- 
ferred to jobs by December | and twenty 
white collar jobs created. Total unemployed 
is over 6,000. Plan is working satisfactorily 
here as we have plenty of worthwhile proj- 
ects and some funds to finance them in part. 
CWA wage scales are 20 per cent above pres- 
ent local average. This must be corrected and 
the standard municipal wage allowed to pre 
vail. Plan is not practical; is generally taken 
by those benefited as evidence of wasteful- 
ness of governmental agencies engaged in 
welfare work.—E. C. Rutz, city manager. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Thirty projects approved; 4,300 men al- 
ready transferred from relief rolls and 1,100 
more will be given work this week. Have 100 
white collar jobs. Have 200 additional proj- 
ects ready to submit. If approved, these 
worthy projects will provide many jobs and 
require 50 per cent more money than allotted. 
CWA can make economic use of money.— 
DANIEL W. HOoAN, mayor. 
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Miami, Florida 

Fifty-three projects tentatively approved 
using 2,560 men with labor cost of $472,520 
and materials cost of $201,683. Total of 
6,500 will soon be transferred from relief rolls 
to jobs, and 150 white collar jobs have been 
created. Can make economic use of money. 
Reception of plan appears to be a happy one. 

L. L. LEE, city manager. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Sixty-four projects approved and 5,500 
men transferred from relief rolls to unskilled 
labor jobs. An additional 2,500 men have 
been given work in clerical and other posi- 
tions where skill is required. Can create 
enough projects to make economic use of the 
funds. All projects are strictly municipal. 
Our allotment has been increased twice and 
is sufficient for present although enough proj- 
ects could be developed to carry on a year’s 
program. Morale of regular employees is be- 
ing adjusted. Believe CWA is making a wise 
and federal funds.—O. M. 
Mosier, city manager. 


correct use of 


Portland, Maine 

hundred men transferred from re 
lief rolls are now at work on ten projects and 
two white collar jobs have been created. 
Over 6,000 persons are registered at the fed- 
eral employment office. Too early to com- 
ment on the effect of the plan on morale of 
regular employees but expect complications 
because wages on CWA projects are higher 
than prevailing wage rates —JAMEs E. Bar- 
LOW, city manager. 


seven 


Seattle, Washington 

Fifty-five hundred men transferred today 
from relief rolls to work on 62 projects at 
labor cost of $105,000 a week. White collar 
jobs have been created for 302 women and 
287 men. Have enough projects to employ 
four times as many persons as there will be 
money available. Number of jobs allocated 
to King County is 9,000 and probably 30,000 
want work. 
regular city employees. 


Plan is having no ill effect on 
The CWA is best 
thing yet developed during this depression; 
it must be made permanent and extended 
JoHN F. Dore, mayor. 
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St. Petersburg, Florida 

Five projects requiring $181,000 approved 
and 900 men transferred from relief rolls to 
work. In addition there are twenty projects 
not yet approved but on which 1,300 men 
have been given work. Total amount required 
for these tentative projects is $209,000. Forty 
white collar jobs have been created. Have 
enough projects but plan probably will have 
adverse effect on regular city employees.—W. 
M. Cotton, city manager. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

CWA has approved twelve projects and 
all men on our relief rolls, a total of 178, have 
been given work. Nine white collar jobs have 
been created. There are enough projects to 
make economic use of money and no ill effect 
on the morale of regular employees is antici- 
pated.—E. J. DoNNELLY, city manager. 


Wichita, Kansas 

Have transferred 4,300 men from relief 
rolls to jobs. Unemployed are registering at 
rate of 500 per day. Allotment of funds 
quite inadequate. Have plenty of projects 
but not enough money. City has four proj- 
ects requiring $415,000 but not approved by 
state civil works administrator. Have white 
collar jobs for 100 men.—Bert C. WELLs, 
city manager. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 

Five projects approved, $225,000 required, 
and 1,200 transferred from relief rolls to 
jobs. Twenty-five white collar jobs created. 
Have enough projects to make economic use 
of funds. Think CWA plan imperative. No 
apparent effect on morale of regular employ- 
ees. Our allotment is sufficient—V. R. 
SMITHAM, city manager. 


How CWA Operates 


The Federal Civil Works Administration, 
created on November 7 by President Roose- 
velt, was formally launched at a meeting in 
Washington on November 15 when more 
than fifteen hundred public officials attended 
a conference called by Harry L. Hopkins 
who explained in detail the purposes of the 


ww 
~) 


plan and its method of operation. The ap- 
proval of the public officials present was 
unanimous. The CWA is designed to provide 
by December 15 regular work on public 
works at regular wages for four million per- 
sons. The Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works has allocated $400,- 
000,000 to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration for this purpose. The code 
of the CWA, issued on November 15, sets 
forth briefly the method of organization and 
operation. Harry L. Hopkins, relief admin- 
istrator, is also civil works administrator and 
he is using, insofar as is practicable, existing 
work divisions of the federal, state, and local 
emergency relief administration in carrying 
out the civil works program. 

It is planned that two million persons re- 
ceiving work relief or direct relief shall be 
employed on civil works projects by Decem- 
ber 1, and that on and after that date all 
applications for employment will be made 
through the local employment agencies des- 
ignated by the United States Employment 
Service. Federal relief funds may be used 
to pay wages of persons transferred from 
relief rolls to civil works projects and wher- 
ever state and local laws permit, it is urged 
that state and local relief funds be similarly 
used. In cases where this is not possible, 
it is suggested that the funds received from 
the federal relief administration be allocated 
entirely to civil works projects and state and 
local funds be used for direct relief. 

All public works projects are eligible pro- 
vided that they are socially and economically 
desirable and that they may be undertaken 
quickly. All civil works projects must be 
carried on by force account and not by con- 
tract. The CWA code also states that those 
projects for which no application has been 
made to the PWA and which have not been 
referred by it to the CWA are acceptable 
as civil works projects. Moreover, no proj- 
ect which a public body is able to finance 
under the terms of Title II of the Recovery 
Act is acceptable as a civil works project. 
In carrying out the various projects, the 
CWA will use the operating departments of 
public bodies so far as possible. 

Except in executive, administrative, and 
supervisory positions, as far as practicable 
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and feasible, no individual directly employed 
under a CWA project shall be permitted to 
work more than thirty hours in one week, 
according to the code, which also established 
three zones and fixes hourly wage rates for 
skilled and unskilled labor in each zone. 

No funds are allocated to states or cities; 
the money is handled only by the Civil Works 
Administration. In carrying out its plan to 
put four million men to work by December 
15, the Federal Civil Works Administration 
has allotted a certain quota of persons to 
each state, this quota being based 75 per cent 





| December 


on population and 25 per cent on relief load. 
The state civil works administration is re- 
quired to use the same basis in distributing 
the quota among the local governments in 
the state. 

Workmen's compensation is being handled 
by the Federal Civil Works Administration 
under a federal scheme. 

In a release issued on November 25, Harry 
L. Hopkins stated that laggard states which 
have not approved useful work projects by 
December 15 may have the balance of their 
unassigned quotas transferred elsewhere. 


What American Cities Can Learn From 
German Cities 


This is the second group of a series of articles that have been prepared by the 
sixteen Fellows (American municipal officials) who spent six weeks in Ger- 
many during the past summer observing methods of administering municipal 


activities. 


The first group of articles appeared in the November issue. 


WELFARE AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


By G. V 


BRANCH 


Director, Bureau of Markets, Department of Public Welfar Detroit 


ERMANY has had much time to study 
its welfare problem because unem- 
ployment relief has been more or less 

acute ever since the war. The result is three 
national insurance plans, established in 1924 
and 1927, which cover practically all workers 
receiving less than 700 marks per month, ex- 
cept agricultural workers and domestic serv- 
ants. The old age insurance plan requires a 
contribution of 3 per cent of the wage by both 
employer and employee and provides a pen- 
sion at age 60. The illness insurance plan 
takes an amount equal to 3 per cent of the 
employee’s salary of which the employee con- 
tributes two-thirds and the employer one- 
third. This insurance is carried by about 
five thousand private companies closely su- 
pervised by the Reich. The unemployment 
insurance established in 1927 takes an addi- 
tional 3'4 per cent of the worker’s wage to 
which the employer contributes a like amount. 


With these plans in effect, the family in 
distress looks first to the national government 
for relief. When the unemployed man ex 
hausts his unemployment insurance benefits, 
which last for twenty weeks, he then goes on 
the national “dole” for 38 weeks if under 40 
years of age, and for 51 weeks if over 40. The 
“dole” money comes from special Reich ap- 
propriations made to supplement the unem- 
ployment insurance. 

If still unemployed at the end of the “dole” 
period, the family becomes a city charge from 
then on and is taken care of by the local wel- 
fare authorities. A fact of unusual interest 
to our welfare workers is that practically all 
municipal welfare relief is paid in cash to the 
welfare client who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining his family. Ger- 
man cities have experimented with grocery 
orders and the giving of relief in kind, but 
have uniformly discarded those plans in fa- 
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vor of cash relief. Such relief is usually given 
every two weeks and, in the city of Hanover, 
for instance, was averaging 23 marks per un- 
employment case. Since unattached single 
clients are included as ‘“‘cases” (which is not 
usually the practice in our cities) a “case” 
averages two persons as against 
our average of around 4.5 per- 
sons. Indigent families are in- 
vestigated and budgeted for re- 
lief in very much the same man- 
ner as is common in our cities, 
although the frequency of home 
visits by case workers does not 
seem to be as great as we try to 
maintain. An attempt is made 
in most German cities to sepa- 
rate the unemployment relief 
cases from the chronic welfare 
indigents so far as administra- 
tive contact is concerned, and 
their relief is given at separate GV 
district offices. 

A matter of interest from an administrative 
point of view is the uniform practice in Ger- 
man cities of combining welfare and health 
work under a department of health and wel- 
fare. Such a department in the rather typi- 
cal city of Hanover (440,000 population) 
has a personnel of about 540 including 120 
welfare investigators. There is a central of- 
fice and five branch offices. Most German 
cities are doing marvelous child health and 
welfare work. For instance, Hanover main- 
tains the year around four recreational homes 
in the mountains and at the seashore with 
a total of 320 beds for under-privileged chil- 
dren. The city’s five thousand illegitimate 
children receive special protection from the 
“Youth Office.” School children up to 18 
years of age are cared for by eight full-time 
city physicians. Indigent sick and expectant 
mothers are hospitalized in city-owned or 
private hospitals. Nine school dentists check 
yearly the teeth of all students, and the den- 
tal needs of all children of indigent families 
are taken care of at the expense of the city. 
Advisory offices and diagnostic clinics for 
detection and education on tuberculosis and 
sex hygiene are maintained. 

More than one-fifth of the entire popula- 
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tion of Hanover are welfare wards of the 
city and it is estimated that the total desti- 
tute persons number nearer 150,000. At the 
peak of unemployment in February, 1933, 
the Hanover welfare agency was carrying 
64,500 unemployed workers of which num- 
ber 29,000 were being supported 
by Reich insurance and dole 
benefits, while 35,500 were be- 
ing supported from city funds. 
In 1932 the total departmental 
expenditure was 33,000,000 
marks of which 1,903,000 marks 
went for administration, 4,000,- 
000 marks for health service, 
and 21,000,009 marks for un- 
employment relief. Income from 
the Reich and other sources 
amounted to 9,500,000 marks 
leaving a balance of 23% mil- 
lion marks (or about $7,800,000 
at the rate of exchange prevail- 
ing last July) to be paid out of 
city funds. For the whole of Germany the 
average number of unemployed workers in 
1932 was five million and the total relief 
bill about three billion marks making the av- 
erage amount of relief per unemployed 
worker around six hundred marks. 

This enormous drain is bankrupting Ger- 
man cities just as it is ours, and officials face 
the uncertain future without knowledge of 
where funds will come from or how long 
they can continue their present relief system. 

In one respect the welfare work of German 
cities appears somewhat weak. Apparently 
little effort has been put forth in the past to 
obtain benefits from the work of welfare 
clients in connection with city projects, al- 
though under the Voluntary Service project 
about 400,000 unemployed youths of 18 
years or over have been used on certain 
public jobs at a wage of 30 pfennigs a day 
plus board and lodging. The central govern- 
ment evidently realizes the advisability of 
providing jobs as well as money relief for 
the unemployed for it is now planning to 
finance a large public works development, 
the labor for which will be drawn mainly 
from the welfare relief rolls of the various 
municipalities. 











PARKS AND RECREATION 


By L. | 


I. WEIR 


Director, Park-Recreation Service, National Recreation Association 


ROVISIONS for the use of leisure in the 

average German city are conceived and 
executed both as to material facilities and 
program on a far broader and higher plan 
than is true in the average American city. 
Practically all the cities of 50,000 inhabitants 
and above in Germany have 
municipal theatres and orches- 
tras and not a few of the larger 
cities have municipal opera 
houses and opera companies. In 
addition, in some of the cities 
there are state opera houses and 
theatres. There is scarcely a city 
in America which has risen to 
that degree of culture that 
makes it willing to spend public 
funds for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of 
a municipal opera house, or a 
municipal theatre, or one or 
more municipal orchestras. No I 
American city has a school 
botanical garden or a children’s zoological 
garden but most of the larger cities of Ger- 
many have such facilities. Public museums 
of art, natural science, and history are far 
more common in German cities than in Amer- 
ican cities. But one American city has at 
the present time a planetarium (three others 
in process of construction) but in Germany 
there are a dozen or more such astronomical 
centers. There is not anything in America 
to compare with the permanent, extensive 
little garden movement fostered by the mu- 
nicipal officials of the German cities. While 
we have a few town and city forests in 
America there is nothing comparable to the 
municipal forests of the German cities nearly 
all of which are used recreationally by the 
people. 

In preparation for the use of leisure time 
there is nothing in the American system of 
education that is comparable to the system 
followed in the first four grades of the Ger- 





man school system whereby the children are 
almost daily brought into contact with the 
agencies and institutions through which the 
life of the people functions and are con 
stantly brought into contact with nature as 
found in parks, gardens, forests, zoological 
and botanical gardens, natural 
science museums, and planetari- 
ums. American children are not 
at these early years as constant- 
ly brought under the influence 
of great art in 
painting, 


music, drama, 
sculpture, landscape 
art as is true in German cities. 
The teaching of swimming is 
compulsory and no child is sup- 
posed to be graduated from the 
common schools unless he has 
first learned to swim. Physical 
education and play activities are 
universally compulsory. This 
partially accounts for the very 
large numbers of adult sports 
and play organizations that are self organ- 
ized and self directed. 

Only in the field of playgrounds, play- 
fields, swimming places, stadia, gymnasiums, 
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golf courses, tennis courts, small and large 
parks do the American cities compare favor- 
ably with the German cities and in some of 
these facilities excel the German cities. How- 
ever, the German municipal officials are ap- 
proaching the problem of open spaces and 
indoor facilities for the recreation of their 
people with a comprehensive definiteness of 
scientific planning that is superior to the 
haphazard methods of acquiring and devel- 
oping such facilities that frequently prevail 
in American cities where political influence 
often plays so large a part. They are able 
to do this partly because of the permanent 
high quality of municipal officials and mu- 
nicipal administration in general and partly 
because the municipalities already own and 
control so large a percentage of the land 
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areas within the city limits. Astonishing 
progress has been made in German cities 
since 1919 in providing little children’s 
playgrounds, older children’s playgrounds, 
play fields, sports fields, stadia, great and 
beautiful swimming centers, little garden 
centers, rowing facilities, facilities for winter 
sports, and so on. Bicycling is a universal 
pastime and in all the large parks and in the 
forests there are fine bicycle roadways. Auto- 
mobiles are excluded from the large parks. 
Even more numerous in the parks and for- 
ests are the splendid walking or hiking road- 
ways. Millions of the German youth are 
yearly hiking about the nation studying its 
historic art and natural scenery, and science 
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treasures, and also its industrial, commercial, 
and governmental activities. For the housing 
of these youths there are nearly three thou- 
sand shelters or “houses of call” many of 
which have been erected and are maintained 
by the municipalities. 

In viewing what is happening in Germany 
at the present time gne is profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that the Germans are 
not only determined to preserve the elements 
of a great culture of the past but also to 
prepare for and to utilize the opportunities 
of the new age of leisure for the development 
of a still higher and broader culture compre- 
hending in one great unity the things of the 
body, the mind, and the spirit. 


MUNICIPAL FORESTS 
By EDWARD J. MEEMAN 


Editor, Memphis Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tennessee 


OST German cities have municipal 
forests and they are surprisingly large. 
Berlin, with an area of 240,222 acres, has 
58,277 acres of forest within its city limits, 
or 24 per cent of its area. 
Frankfort-on-Main, with an 
urban area of 48,066 acres, has 
10,473 acres of forests within 
the city and 1,260 acres outside. 
Freiburg, with an urban area of 
15,756 acres, has 7,810 of this in 
forest and 976 additional acres 
of forest outside. Gorlitz has 
none of its 7,546 urban acres in 
forest but it has the largest mu- 
nicipal forest in Germany, con- 
sisting of 72,430 acres, outside 
of the city. All are not so for- 
tunate; the large city of Magde- 
burg has only 227 acres of forest. 
These are nearly always true 
forests, not municipal parks in the American 
sense. Originally they were designed for 
utilitarian purposes, and that is still an im- 
portant phase. Until recent years they made 
money for the cities; some of them even 
exported lumber to other countries. Depres- 
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sion and economic nationalism have put an 
end to exports, and few of the forests today 
can balance their budgets. But they are none 
the less dear to the hearts of the German 
people, for their recreational and 
aesthetic function becomes in- 
creasingly important. 

We must alter our ideas of 
German forests for the forests 
are being altered. Seldom are 
the trees planted in regimented 
rows; the natural seeding meth- 
od is coming to be preferred. 
Nor is the forest limited to one 
kind of tree; the pleasantness 
of mixed varieties is sought for. 

It is not literally true, as 
many Americans believe, that a 
German who cuts down a tree 
must plant another to replace it. 
But it is true that if an area is 
cut over it is immediately reforested. Seldom 
today, however, is an area entirely cut, but 
a single tree is felled here and there and in 
such a way that it does not destroy the young 
growth which is given a chance to mature. 

In all the forests there are large areas 
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which they have ceased to cut in order to 
allow nature to take its course and bring the 
trees to their greatest possible size for aes- 
thetic reasons. This corresponds to the na- 
tional and state park idea in America. 

Automobiles are usually forbidden to en- 
ter the forests. If they are permitted, they 
are restricted to certain areas. 

The forests are popular. On a single Sun- 
day in Frankfort, eighty thousand people have 
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been known to visit the municipal forests. 

I can see no reason why it is not as prac- 
tical to have municipal forests in America as 
in Germany. We have more land and we 
have more wealth than in Germany. Our 
people, if we had forests, would use and 
appreciate them as much as the Germans do 
theirs. Here is a chance for courageous 
American municipal statesmanship to strike 
out on a new path. 


HOUSING 
By JOHN IHLDER 


Executive Director, Pittsburgh Housing Association, and Boston Housing Association 


O tell the story in full would fill several 
books—I collected several while suffering 
under the illusion that I might some day read 
them with the aid of a dictionary. To tell the 
story in brief takes only a few 
paragraphs—provided the read- 
er has the experience which 
teaches that all generalizations 
are subject to exceptions. 

At the present time Germany 
is putting the emphasis on two 
phases of constructive housing. 
It is building subsistence home- 
steads by the thousand on the 
outskirts of its cities, and it is 
patching up its slums. Mean- 
while German cities are, of 
course, seeking to maintain the 
minimum legal housing stand- 
ards and are doing this part of 
the job more successfully than 
are American cities which do nothing else in 
housing. Unemployment, with accompanying 
stoppage of rent payments, has resulted in 
dilapidation and filth in some American cities 
that cannot be matched in Germany. Yet 
Germany has had a longer and a worse de- 
pression than ours. Part of the explanation is 
that in Germany unemployment relief in- 
cludes some payment for rent. 

In their slum patching the German cities 
admit that they are doing an uneconomical 
thing—the slums should be torn down and 
rebuilt, or the houses should be thinned out 
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and those that remain be thoroughly recon- 
ditioned. But as with the poor who buy coal 
by the pail, also uneconomical, the German 
explanation is that they have not the money 
to do the job as it should be 
done. The choice is between 
making conditions at least toler- 
able or letting them become 
rotten. Meanwhile people are 
living the only lives they have 
in the slums. So conditions are 
being made tolerable. 

In creating their subsistence 
homesteads the Germans again 
are doing a half-way job, and 
again their explanation is lack 
of money to do a thorough job. 
Yet what they are doing is very 
similar to what we are propos- 
ing to do with the thrift gardens 
around our cities and the 
twenty-five million dollar federal appropria- 
tion to promote “subsistence” farming. 

The German cities have been girdled with 
thrift gardens ever since the war. The tool 
houses in these gardens have gradually grown 
and, despite official opposition, have occa- 
sionally developed into dwellings. This was 
the lead. 
girdles of “subsistence” homesteads 


Following it have come the newer 
a little 
cottage, usually semi-detached, enough land 
to provide the family with vegetables, space 
for chickens, space for a pig. This is the 
latest step, not the last one. It marks, in the 
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opinion of some students, a great advance 
over the huge tenement or apartment dwell- 
ings erected by the government during pre- 
ceding years. But it is not the last step, for 
mere “subsistence” cannot be the end of any 
program, whether in Germany or America. 

But half-way measure as it is, the sub- 
sistence homestead has been possible only 
because German cities are large landowners. 
Having the land they are able to spend all 
their appropriations and their borrowings 
from the federal government on the house 
and the equipment of the homestead. Amer- 
ican cities, because of our extreme insistence 
upon putting all land in private ownership, 
are today greatly handicapped. We must 


now buy at such prices as we can, or we must 
take on lease, the land that is essential. 

The outstanding features of present Ger- 
man housing are: Unemployment relief in- 
cludes cost of shelter; slums are being 
patched with public money; subsistence 
homesteads are being built with public 
money. The unemployment relief payments 
for shelter prevent the development of con- 
ditions of filth and dilapidation known in 
American cities; the slum patching, unneces- 
sary here because we have the means to do a 
thorough job, makes conditions tolerable and 
gives employment, so reducing the burden of 
relief; the building of subsistence home- 
steads takes many families off relief lists. 


POLICE ORGANIZATION 
By A. J. KAVANAUGH 
Chief of Police, Rochester, New York 


HE central authority for the whole police 

force in Germany is the Minister of the 
Interior. Several department heads appointed 
by the Minister are in charge of special 
branches of the service. For ex- 
ample, the mines, harbor and 
navigation, and trade police are 
controlled by the department 
for trade and industry and the 
detective police by the depart- 
ment of justice. However, the 
full control and direction of the 
police rests in the state. Gener- 
ally there are the “security po- 
lice’ who are concerned with 
the public safety, and the “‘ad- 
ministrative police,’ who func- 
tion in connection with other 
branches of administration. In 
many of the larger cities the 
state has established a police 
agency headed either by a police president 
or a police director who is a state official. 
This arrangement exists in at least forty- 
four cities including Berlin, Breslau, Kiel, 
Hanover, Frankfort-on-Main, Essen, and 
Koblenz. In other cities and towns the local 
police administrator is either the mayor or a 
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member of the council. 

The centralized control of all police work 
makes it possible for all cities and towns re- 
gardless of population to make use of central 
laboratory facilities. Scientific 
methods of crime detection also 
are available to the police in 
all parts of the country. All 
crimes are thoroughly investi- 
gated and any evidence such as 
fingerprints, photographs, and 
sketches, made at the scene of 
the crime, is forwarded to prop- 
erly equipped laboratories. The 
single fingerprint method has 
been used for a great many 
years. While their method of 
classification may not be supe- 
rior to Battley’s, the results 
give ample proof of the possi- 
bilities in this field. The same 
is true of the handwriting classification. 

Another classification used by the German 
police is the description of the modus oper- 
andi of the criminal. His method of opera- 
tion and physical description are filed after 
being checked against a similar file of known 
criminals. As arrests are made, the method 
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and description are checked against the un- 
known criminal file. Here again there may 
be some doubt as to the superiority of their 
system of classification over that used by the 
English but the results give evidence of the 
value of some such classification. 

The central control of police in Germany 
makes possible the use of full-time skilled 
examiners for selecting recruits, the estab- 
lishment of training schools, and results in a 
uniformly high quality of police service in 
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all parts of the country. All branches of the 
public service enjoy an unusually high pres- 
tige and young men and women prepare to 
enter certain branches with a view of making 
it their life work. Ability is rewarded with 
security of tenure and promotion. American 
cities certainly are not ready to let the states 
control their police systems, but I believe 
that most of our cities can improve their 
methods of selecting and training police 
personnel. 


POLICE SELECTION AND TRAINING 


By O. W 
Chief of Police 


ERMAN police have certain advantages 

denied the American because of factors 
beyond the control of our police and cities. 
For example, the thorough check maintained 
on every person in German cities 
by a system of registration is of 
great value to police in control- 
ling the criminal population. 
Then, too, the police system is 
centralized under state control 
which results in a uniformly su- 
perior quality of police service. 
There is not the great difference 
between the well-trained, prop- 
erly equipped, and carefully se- 
lected police officer of the large 
city and the small town night 
watchman that we find in our 
cities. Because of these apparent 
differences, many of the desir- 
able features of the German po- 
lice system are impossible of attainment in 
America, at least until a certain degree of 
centralization is obtained through a properly 
conceived state supervision of 
police. 

However, the majority of the American 
cities can learn something from the German 
methods of selecting patrolmen, although 
their methods are not superior to the best 
methods used in this country. The young 
man who wishes to make police work a pro- 
fession usually makes application following 


municipal 
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, Wichita, Kansas 


his graduation from high school when he is 
eighteen years old. As one might expect, the 
applicants to the German police service are 
given quite elaborate tests lasting a period of 
two days. The physical exam- 
ination is given first, followed 
by tests of agility and strength. 
Special attention is given to 
mental tests, consisting of a long 
series of aptitude and other tests 
to ascertain powers of observa- 
tion, visual and auditory mem- 
ory, ability to think under dis 
tressing conditions, ability to 
organize material, to make deci- 
sions, and so on. In contrast to 
American practice, German po- 
lice officers do not give a nu- 
merical rating to applicants on 
the results obtained in any test, 
nor do they assign weights to 
the different types of tests used. They are op- 
posed to the use of general intelligence tests 
because man is considered too complicated 
an organism to permit the assignment of a 
numerical rating as an indication of his value 
as a policeman. Under the German method 
the candidate is eliminated whenever he fails 
to pass any major portion of the test given. 
The main point of interest and value in the 
German method is that complete dependence 
is placed upon the skill of the examiners in 
properly interpreting the reactions of the in- 
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dividual candidate. If the candidate is finally 
appointed and proves a failure on the job, a 
careful study is made of the entire selection 
process to determine why he was not elim- 
inated at the time of the examination. 

The candidates who pass all the examina- 
tions are assigned to police training schools 
where they are given rigid instruction for a 
period of one year in criminal law, court pro- 
cedure, civics, police rules and regulations, 
first aid, pistol shooting, and a certain amount 
of formal school education similar to that 
obtained in the public schools. After this 
one year of study and a rigid examination, 
the recruits are assigned to barrack duty in 
some city for a period of three years, during 
which time they are used as a reserve in case 
of emergency, or for relief during vacation 
periods. Those who do not have a high school 
education are required to study school sub- 
jects under regular teachers obtained from 
the public schools. Practical training in more 
technical police subjects is continued during 
this time, and the promotion to the rank of 
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non-commissioned officer is dependent upon 
the successful completion of this work. At 
the end of the three years’ service in the bar- 
racks, the recruits are returned to the train- 
ing school where they receive a four months’ 
course in the theory of police work, at the 
end of which an examination is held which 
eliminates about 5 per cent who are returned 
to the barracks for another year. Those who 
pass the examination are appointed to the 
police forces in the various cities as they are 
needed. Every promotion in the ranks is 
based upon the ability of the man and is 
preceded by a special training course and 
rigid examination. 

The examination of applicants by skilled 
examiners makes possible the use of methods 
in Germany that could not be used by the 
average American police department. Our 
cities are handicapped also in not having 
police instructors who are trained in the art 
of teaching. The main lesson for us is the 
great emphasis placed upon the proper selec- 
tion and training of recruits. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By WILLIAM 


F. GEIGER 


Professor of Education, Dartmouth College 


ERMAN schools are for the most part 

non-coeducational although some of the 
elementary schools enroll both boys and girls. 
The absence of anything like a stern and 
military kind of discipline in the manage- 
ment of the pupils on the playground and 
in the halls and classrooms was an agreeable 
surprise. 

A sensible kind of well-planned and well- 
directed socialized recitation in which the 
lesson is developed through the co-operative 
effort of teacher and pupils seems to be the 
characteristic method of instruction. Nearly 
all the teachers are men, and it was interest- 
ing to observe the fine understanding and 
sympathy with which men teachers dealt 
with the little children in the primary grades 
where we have come to think only women 
are competent. 

The organization of the school system is 


rather complicated. In general, there is a 
free elementary school of eight grades the 
first four of which, called the Grundschule 
or foundation school, all children must at- 
tend. After the fourth grade, those whose 
parents can afford to pay the tuition and a 
few whose high standing has earned for them 
scholarships may enter the higher schools, 
which are not free. The others must go on 
in the elementary school until they have 
completed the remaining four grades of that 
school. 

Although graduates of the elementary 
school may not enter any of the higher 
schools, their school education does not end 
here for school attendance is compulsory up 
to 17 years and boys and girls who have gone 
to work must, until they have reached this 
age, attend a continuation school (Fortbil- 
dungschule) one eight-hour day a week, there 
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to receive training that will aid them in their 
work in store, shop, or factory, employers 
being required to release them for this pur- 
pose. 

The principal higher schools are five in 
number, three of nine years each, and two 
of six years each. All three 
nine-year schools prepare for 
the university. They are the 
Gymnasium or Classical Pre- 
paratory School in which Greek 
and Latin are required, the Real- 
gymnasium or Practical Pre- 
paratory School in which Latin 
is the only ancient language re- 
quired, and the Oberrealschule 
which requires no ancient lan- 
guage but permits the election 
of Latin. The six-year higher 
schools are the Realschule 
(Practical School) and the Mit- 
telschule (Middle School). 
Graduates of the Realschule 
may pass on the seventh year of the Ober- 
realschule but cannot transfer to the Gymna- 
sium or Realgymnasium, or they may go to 
a trade school or to work. Mittelschule grad- 
tates can enter a trade school only. In all 
five higher schools the curriculum includes, 
besides the required subjects, courses in 
modern languages, the history, 
mathematics, and so on. 
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The school system is a highly centralized 
organization planned and _ administered 
throughout the state and national author- 
ities and not built up from the single local 
school unit on the “educational ladder” plan 
of this country where every boy and girl may 
advance, free of tuition, from 
kindergarten or first grade, step 
by step, to the university. Lo- 
cal school officials in Germany 
are, consequently, awaiting with 
considerable interest the educa- 
tional program of the “new gov- 
ernment” for Hitler has stated 
that the complicated system of 
higher schools is to be simplified 
and that these schools are to be 
free of tuition to all pupils ca- 
pable of pursuing work therein. 

In the character and per- 
sonality of the well-trained 
teachers, in the complete and 
well-equipped newer buildings 
with their gymnasiums, auditoriums, labora- 
tories, and libraries, even in the elementary 
schools, in the ample playgrounds, on one of 
which was seen an outdoor swimming pool, 
one is impressed with the fact that Germany, 
heavily taxed and poor as she is, has felt the 
importance of suitable the 
younger generation and must made 
heavy sacrifices to this end. 
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ORGANIZATION, RECRUITMENT, AND REPORTING 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Executive Director, 


ENTRALIZED Administrative Control. 

The German city far excels the Amer- 
ican city in tapping the latent civic interest 
of its populace. This it does through the 
magistrat which is composed of the adminis- 
trative staff and unpaid advisory members 
headed by the burgomaster who, together 





1 The relation between the council and execu 
tive is somewhat different in the unicameral gov 
erned cities of which there are two types—the 
Burgermeister-verfassung and the Stadtratsver- 
fassung 


Che International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


with the members of the magistrat, are ap- 
pointed by the legislative body (the city 
council).' The unpaid members ordinarily 
are selected on the basis of distinguished civic 
service somewhat like the best instances of 
American practice in selecting library, park, 
and school boards, and the paid administra- 
tive heads are selected on the basis of ex- 
perience, training, and ability. The important 
organization lesson for us is that instead of 
creating several more or less independent 
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boards having a very special interest in a par- 
ticular activity, the German city has only 
one central administrative body that merges 
all special interests for the common good. 
The German cities therefore have succeeded 
in developing a mechanism whereby respon- 
sibility is somewhat decentral- 
ized but with administrative 
control centralized and definite- 
ly co-ordinated through the of- 
fice of the burgomaster. 
Securing Competent Person- 
nel. In the 150 years of our 
national existence we have ac- 
complished very little in devel- 
oping for the public service 
what on the continent are 
termed “career men.” Our col- 
leges and universities have 
trained men and women in pub- 
lic administration but the city 
hall crowd is not enthusiastic 
over the product. In Germany, 
however, each year the cities, in propor- 
tion to their size, take into the municipal 
service a few apprentices. The total number 
of recruits for all German cities is estimated 
to be about two thousand each year. More- 
over, the public officials co-operate with the 
school authorities in continuing the training 
of these young men and women for perma- 
nent careers in the public service. The ut- 
most care exercised in selecting candidates 
from each graduating class insures the mu- 
nicipality of obtaining the “cream” of the 
group not only because of the methods used 
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but also because the traditional government- 
consciousness of the German people makes 
public employment a particularly respected 
profession. 

Reporting Municipal Activities. Munici- 
pal information bureaus are found in every 
large (over 100,000) German 
city and in many of the smaller 
cities. Their main object is to 
furnish news to the press but 
their activities are more com- 
prehensive. They keep the de- 
partment heads informed of all 
legislative enactments concern- 
ing their particular departments, 
maintain a clipping bureau for 
them, refute unfair attacks on 
municipal officials, and are con- 
stantly initiating news items 
concerning departmental” mat- 
ters. The directors of the infor- 
mation bureaus are on a par 
with other heads of depart- 
ments and their salaries are comparable to 
those paid the other directors. Thus we see 
in Germany an agency created and main- 
tained for the purpose of informing the citi- 
zens regarding municipal matters in order 
that they will be more competent to cast an 
intelligent ballot when called upon either to 
re-elect or reject the officials in power. When 
American cities realize the need for and es- 
tablish an agency for informing citizens it 
will then be more difficult for minority 
groups, having a special axe to grind, to 
hoodwink the public. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


Executive Director, Municipal Fin 


Bonds and Debts 
EDERAL legislation for refinancing and 
adjusting municipal debts received the 
recent approval of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America and the National 
Conference on Government. 


ince Officers’ Association, 


CHATTERS 


( ‘hicago 


Callable municipal bonds should be used 
only for forced refunding. For ordinary is- 
sues serial maturity bonds are desirable. Call- 
able bonds are undesirable because the holder 
may lose interest, he cannot buy maturities 
to suit his needs, and there is not likely to be 
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any appreciation in value of callable bonds. 

New Smyrna, Orlando, and St. Petersburg, 
Florida, report material progress in refund- 
ing their debts. 


Local Sales Taxes 

EVERAL cities are interested in local 

sales taxes; if there are any such taxes 
in use in the United States, they are not well 
known. Local sales taxes generally seem im- 
practical because trade will go to other cities. 
Usually such taxes are considered as a relief 
irom real estate taxes or as a supplement to 
limited levies. State sales taxes may relieve 
real estate owners, but whether they provide 
relief where it is needed is questionable. If 
sales taxes are to be used for local purposes, 
the tax ought to be levied and collected by 
the state and distributed to local govern- 
ments. 


Utilities Contribute to General Fund 
HE city of Tallahassee, Florida, has 
been on a cash basis for seven years and 

has never defaulted on principal or interest. 
This financial success is attributed to the eco- 
nomical operation of the municipally owned 
electric, gas, and water plants which contrib- 
ute to the city’s revenues. 


Borrowing is Expensive 

HE Rockford, Illinois, city schools have 

paid $436,000 interest on tax anticipa- 
tion warrants in the last ten years. The 
necessity for such borrowing should be elimi- 
nated by changing the fiscal year or tax col- 
lection period or by establishing a working 
cash fund. 


Speculative Bonds 

asap yge to Sanders Shanks, Jr., edi- 

tor of The Bond Buyer, the doubt 
thrown around the payment of municipal 
bonds owing to tax delinquency has given 
them a speculative aspect which they did not 
have before. This unfortunate circumstance 
can be overcome through the promotion of 
tax collection campaigns and the enforce- 
ment of tax collection laws. 


Reduced Budget in Dayton 
AYTON, Ohio, has reduced its budget 
from $2,300,000 in 1930 to $1,600,000 
in 1933. The tax levy for operating expense 
is $1,148,000, and for the flood conservancy 
district $1,142,000. 


State Guarantees Local Loans 

ITIES, towns, and counties of New 

Hampshire are given unusual assistance 
by the passage of Chapter 63 of the legisla- 
tive acts of 1933. If the local units are un- 
able to borrow on notes or bonds because of 
legal or,economic reasons, the governor and 
council of the state may grant a state guar- 
antee to a loan and sell it for the benefit of 
the local government. 


Wisconsin Has 9,554 Tax Districts 
HERE are 9,554 tax levying districts in 
Wisconsin according to the Wisconsin 

Taxpayers’ Alliance. The units are 1,280 
towns, 359 villages, 145 cities, 7,251 common 
school districts, 332 high school districts, 74 
drainage districts, 37 farm drainage boards, 
5 metropolitan sewerage districts, 71 coun- 
ties, and the state and federal governments. 


Minneapolis Meets Crisis Squarely 
HE Taxpayer, published by the Minne- 
apolis Taxpayers’ Association, says that 

the figures they have obtained show: (1) 
that city and county officials have done their 
part; (2) that the paying of taxes is the 
citizens’ part; (3) that the future tax bur- 
den depends on prompt tax payment; and 
(4) that the city operating funds will prob- 
ably have less to spend in 1934 than in 1922. 


Counties Need Improved Accounting 
HE Kentucky Municipal Bondholders’ 
Committee says it is impossible to obtain 

from the average county the following infor- 

mation: (1) bonded indebtedness and sink- 
ing fund requirements; (2) classified state- 
ment of operating costs; (3) classified state- 
ment of revenues; and (4) record of prop- 
erty taken by state and county on tax liens. 
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The Part of Local Government in Recovery 


By EDWARD M 


BARROWS* 


Staff Member, National Municipal League, New York City 


Three major dilemmas of local government and how cities can find 
their way out were the chief subjects of discussion at the annual 
conference of the National Municipal League held early in November. 


URRAY SEASONGOOD, president 
M of the National Municipal League, 

summed up the feelings of the three 
hundred delegates at the opening of the an- 
nual conference on government at Atlantic 
City, November 9: “It is probable that never 
before has a gathering of this sort been held 
at a time when so many trials and dangers 
beset democracy in general and local govern- 
ment in particular. Nor has a gathering of 
this sort ever been held when our institu- 
tions were manifestly going through such 
rapid changes.” His next sentence equally 
characterized the spirit of the conference at 
the end: “On the other hand, we cannot but 
feel tremendously encouraged at recent hap- 
penings.”’ 

Called in a time of national stress to deal 
with questions of emergency in government, 
the tone of the Conference was unusual and 
at times was tinged with drama. The ad- 
vance program had announced that the gen- 
eral subject was to be “The Part of Local 
Government in Recovery.” Although the de- 
tails of the program were adhered to, swiftly 
certain aspects of that call revealed them- 
selves and colored the deliberations there- 
after. The meeting shaped itself according to 
the needs of the time, and the sessions really 
were devoted to discussing three major dilem- 
mas of local self government, which persisted 
in projecting themselves into discussions or 
panels or special programs, no matter what 
their pre-announced character. 

PuBLic Works 

The first of these three phases showed it- 

self in the opening meeting devoted to 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Barrows has had many 
years of experience in adult education work and 
other civic enterprises and until recently was on 
the staff of The Review of Reviews. 


“Stimulating Business Through Public Works 
Construction.”’ Louis Brownlow, director of 
the Public Administration Clearing House, 
presided and the delegates heard discussions 
by Otto T. Mallory, an authority on public 
works, Horace W. Peasly of the PWA, Paul 
V. Betters of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, and Henry W. Toll of the American 
Legislators’ Association. Here were four men 
dealing with the public works program from 
four divergent angles; yet underlying the 
thought of all was not the direct question of 
stimulating business, or of the union of local 
and federal governmental forces dealing with 
unemployment, but rather how these at- 
tempts could be used permanently to im- 
prove local governmental services to the 
people. “The objective of the housing divi- 
sion of the PWA,” said Mr. Peasly, is “to 
serve that lower income group for which 
modern sanitary housing is not now avail- 
able.” 

“The budget is the creation of this gen- 
eration; the long-range capital budget should 
be the creation of the next,’ said Mr. Mal- 
lory, urging that localities profit from the 
present emergency of federal aid by making 
permanent future plans for extended gov- 
ernmental service. “New developments in 
the public works program contain two great 
advances,” declared Mr. Betters. Federal 
funds are available for highway work within 
municipality limits, and loans are allowable 
not only for highways but for all kinds of 
public works. Mr. Toll defined public works 
as “all fixed works constructed or built for 
public use or enjoyment, or constructed with 
public funds and owned by the public” and 
dwelt on the possibilities for improved pub- 
lic service which can come out of the PWA 
program. All of these talks were informa- 
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tive as to procedure in getting allocations 
from the federal government, and all stressed 
the importance of immediate action, but the 
instinct of each speaker to stress the possi- 
bility of better city service resulting from 
this emergency would not be repressed. 


PREDICTS SPREAD OF MANAGER PLAN 


Friday morning, November 10, was de- 
voted to a panel on “Anticipating and Meet- 
ing Emergencies in Local Government.” 
George W. Spicer of the Virginia Commis- 
sion on County Government, Richard S. 
Childs, president of the New York City Club, 
Miss Lavinia Engle, director of the Mary- 
land League of Women Voters, Carl H. 
Milam of the American Library Association, 
Roy Smith Wallace of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, Kendall Emerson of the 
American Public Health Association, and 
Fred J. Kelly of the United States Bureau of 
Education were the participants. Arnold 
Bennett Hall of the Brookings Institution 
presided. Again, talking from the point of 
view of these separated interests, the speak- 
ers sustained the same note of public service 
as the major objective of local governments. 
Their interest was not so much in the emer- 
gencies of the present, as in the possibilities 
of turning these emergencies into bases for 
improved service. A different aspect of the 
same thought was brought out at the noon 
luncheon following this meeting. Richard S. 
Childs discussed the prospects of the council- 
manager plan for America, and predicted 
that the present debacle in local government 
will result in “another forward surge that 
will introduce managers into at least one- 
third of the cities, perhaps including New 
York.” Mrs. F. Louis Slade of New York 
City drew a parallel between New York City 
of today, and Cincinnati when the citizens’ 
movement came into power, and predicted 
the ultimate adoption of the manager plan 
in her city. 

MUNICIPAL CREDIT 

The Friday afternoon meeting on “Im- 
proving Municipal Credit” developed the 
second underlying thought of the Confer- 
ence. This was the necessity for the kind of 
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public education in public finances which 
could make the taxpayers understand the 
importance and the delicacy of a city’s credit, 
and acquaint them with the dangers of 
weakening it by tax strikes or by hampering 
municipal functions through lack of funds. 
Carl H. Chatters of the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, presided. Sanders 
Shanks, Jr., editor of the Bond Buyer, out- 
lined the present status of municipal credit 
throughout this country. John S. Linen of 
the Chase National Bank of New York laid 
the cause of deterioration of municipal credit 
as much to the unwillingness, or inability, of 
the public to support legitimate functions of 
government as to the questionable uses of 
public funds in certain municipalities. J. T. 
O’Brien of the controller's office of the state 
of New York, speaking for Morris S. Tre- 
maine, told of the disturbing effects of de- 
liberate tax evasion in certain sections of the 
empire state and of the public co-operative 
efforts to combat them with a “Pay Your 
Taxes” campaign. There were reports from 
Walter F. Fitzpatrick, city treasurer of Prov- 
idence, Calvin Skinner of Cincinnati, C. A. 
Harrell, city manager of Binghamton, and 
Eugene Greider of Newark describing meth- 
ods of emergency tax collection in these mu- 
nicipalities. Mr. Fitzpatrick created special 
interest by a description of the methods by 
which tax defaults in 
than 3 per cent this last year. E. Fleetwood 
Dunstan of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation explained the Sumner Bill pending in 
Congress which would permit cities to make 
compositions with their creditors when de- 
faults were threatened without having to ob- 
tain the consent of every bondholder as at 
present, thereby preventing selfish interests 
from obstructing the wishes of a clear ma- 
jority of stockholders. At the conclusion of 
the meeting a resolution was passed formally 
endorsing the Sumner Bill. 


Providence were less 


Saturday morning, November 11, the Con- 
ference gave expression to its third major 
interest—the citizens’ council movement. A 
report from Thomas H. Reed of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan showed that over one hun- 
dred of these organizations are now in actual 


operation and reports of citizens’ council 
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activities were received from the states of 
Alabama and New Jersey and from eight 
cities. Interest in these reports centered 
about that of Charles W. Edwards of Ala- 
bama who described the system of forty-two 
county councils, merged into a state-wide 
organization which is now working in sup- 
port of Alabama’s schools and libraries and 
has been of material help in the passage of 
income tax amendments to the state consti- 
tution. Policies and future possibilities of this 
form of organization as an aid to local gov- 
ernments in distress were discussed by Carter 
W. Atkins of St. Louis, Governor John G. 
Winant of New Hampshire, and David Hin- 
shaw of Pennsylvania. 


STATE Liguor CONTROL APPROVED 


The afternoon meeting was devoted to an 
exhaustive discussion of the problem of 
liquor control. Robert L. Scott explained 
the principles underlying the “Rockefeller 
Report” which advocates a modified state 
monopoly on “high proof” spiritous liquor, 
a graded licensing system for liquor of mod- 
erate alcoholic quantity, and minimum re- 
strictions on light wines and beer. Yandell 
Henderson of Yale defended this system from 
the point of view of the toxicologist, showing 
that the major problem of temperance in re- 
lation to human physiology is one of dilu- 
tion of alcoholic content. Walter K. Mitchell 
of Quebec explained the operation of the 
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Quebec liquor control law and warned against 
certain of its effects which might become 
operative under the Rockefeller plan. He 
particularly advised against the use of liquor 
tax funds either for general public improve- 
ments or for general purposes as he said ex- 
perience showed that such uses encouraged 
political control. Instead he advised that all 
liquor tax funds be applied to the floating 
debt where it would lighten a city’s financial 
burden without offering any chance for ex- 
ploitation. Pierre S. du Pont of Delaware 
described the liquor control system in his 
state and declared his preference for a gen- 
eral graded license system. Luther Gulick 
closed the discussion with a resolution en- 
dorsing the Rockefeller plan in principle as 
a nation-wide policy for liquor regulations 
and this resolution was passed. 

The three days’ session was interspersed 
with luncheons and “budget breakfasts.” 
The most important was the annual banquet 
of the National Municipal League at which 
Murray Seasongood presided, and Charles 
E. Merriam of the University of Chicago, 
Governor Harry A. Moore of New Jersey, 
and Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, were the speakers. At 
this meeting Mr. Seasongood was re-elected 
as president of the National Municipal 
League for the forthcoming year, and the 
election of Howard P. Jones as permanent 
secretary of the League was announced. 


Abstracts and Extracts 


P. R. America’s Outstanding 
Political Need 


OLITICAL machines—Fascist or Com- 

munist, Vare or Tammany—ignore pro- 
portional representation, and with good 
reason. P. R. annihilates the chances of a 
militant minority of highly organized par- 
tisans who would otherwise be enabled to 
exploit the disorganization of a divided ma- 
jority. Under the one-member-district sys- 
tem generally used, the machine simply out- 
votes all groups of opponents in the primary 
of the largest party. One-fifth of the votes 


is generally sufficient for this—hence one- 
fifth of the voters, in practice, exert a virtual 
dictatorship. Under proportional represen- 
tation, a machine with one-fifth of the voting 
strength gets one-fifth of the representatives, 
and no more. The disorganized majority, 
helpless under any other system of voting, 
exerts the real electoral power under P. R. 
through its transferable votes. P. R., in short, 
provides a scientific-democratic basis for the 
city manager plan of municipal government. 
Just now it is America’s outstanding political 
need.—Rocer SHAW in Review of Reviews, 
October, 1933. 











News of the Month 


EDITED BY OR 


Youths Organize Citizens’ Movement 
in Kansas City 

HALLENGING the reigning political 

power in Kansas City, Missouri, a citi- 
zens’ movement was launched on November 
22 by leaders of the National Youth Move- 
ment and local citizens to take an active part 
in the city election next spring. A crowd of 
375 persons attending the organization meet- 
ing gave their approval to the disciplinary 
measures which the movement promises to 
impose on municipal officials who fail in 
carrying out the provisions of the city charter. 
A large citizens’ committee has been selected 
and a committee of three has been appointed 
to draft a declaration of principles which 
will be the platform of a citizens’ ticket to 
enter the field in the city election to compete 
with nominees of the regular political parties. 
The committee is composed of Judge Arba 
S. Van Valkenburgh, Mrs. John McLaugh- 
lin, and Joseph C. Fennelly, president of the 
National Youth Movement. “Our purpose,” 
says Mr. Fennelly “is to create a sentiment 
that will force those officials who are elected 
to public office to carry out the provisions of 
the city charter.” 


Federal Funds Available 
Local Planning 


for 


ROJECTS for the preparation of plans, 

surveys, studies, and mapping are eligible 
for assistance from the funds of the newly 
established Civil Works Administration, ac- 
cording to a letter addressed to city, regional 
and state planning organizations on Novem- 
ber 16 by Frederic A. Delano, chairman of 
the National Planning Board. “Our letter 
was sent out with the hope of stirring up city 
planning commissions to action,” writes 
Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, in a letter to PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT on November 24. Mr . Eliot, 
executive officer of the National Planning 
Board, writes further: ‘“The procedure which 
should be followed by the local community 
desiring to undertake a planning project with 
the aid of personnel supplied through civil 
works funds is very simple. All the neces- 


IN F. NOLTING 

sary authority for making such personnel 
available to a planning board or other offi- 
cial agency has been delegated to state and 
local civil works divisions. All a planning 
board has to do is submit its project or proj- 
ects to the local civil works division. Its 
application for workers should briefly de- 
scribe the work to be done, the time it would 
require, the qualifications and number of 
technical, clerical and other personnel which 
will be necessary to do the work.” 


Housing Officials Organize 
National Group 


HE National Association of Housing 

Officials was organized in Chicago on 
November 25 at a meeting of federal, state, 
and municipal housing officers. Ernest J. 
Bohn, chairman of the housing committee 
of the Cleveland city council, was elected 
president of the new organization; and Alfred 
K. Stern of Chicago, chairman of the Illinois 
Housing Commission, vice-president. Other 
members the executive committee are 
George Gove, secretary, New York State 
Board of Housing: B. E. Giesecke of Austin, 
member, Texas Relief Commission: Edmund 
H. Hoben, in charge of housing, Board of 
Public Land Commissioners, Milwaukee. 
Charles S. Ascher, secretary, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago, was named acting director, and 
Coleman Woodbury, secretary, Illinois State 
Housing Board, treasurer. 

Charter membership of the organization, 
as announced by Mr. Bohn, includes Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, presi- 
dent of the newly organized Federal Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation: Robert D. 
Kohn, director of housing, PWA: and M. L. 
Wilson, director, Subsistence Homesteads 
Division, PWA. Members of state housing 
boards of Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, 
Texas, South Carolina, Delaware, and Illi- 
nois are included in the list of charter mem- 
bers. Housing officials of the three cities that 
now have public housing projects under de- 
velopment—Cleveland, Toledo, Milwaukee 
are enrolled. 
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The purpose of the organization, as out- 
lined in the constitution adopted, is to serve 
governmental officials engaged in housing 
under public auspices, to act as an informa- 
tion clearing house, and to aid in general in 
the supervision and operation of low-cost 
housing, rural and urban. 

“There is a well recognized need of the 
co-ordination of the various public housing 
agencies which have been increasing in num- 
ber so rapidly,’ Mr. Bohn stated. “We in- 
tend to work closely with all existing agen- 
cies, and to do what we can to help make 
their work more effective. 

“While active membership in our organi- 
zation will be limited strictly to public offi- 
cials, we invite all others interested in hous- 
ing and slum clearance to become associate 
members and to make use of facilities that 
our clearing house will provide. It is our 
intention to co-operate closely with the vari- 
ous non-official housing organizations that 
are already doing such good work.” 

Mr. Bohn points out that new problems 
of administration in housing are arising rap- 
idly. “A year ago there was only one state 
housing board; today there are thirteen. A 
year ago there was no municipal housing 
whatsoever; today numerous cities are tak- 
ing active interest in it, with three having 
organizations already established. In addi- 
tion to all this, there is a Federal Housing 
Corporation to which $100,009,000 of PWA 
money has already been allocated, which will 
shortly start operations in Detroit and other 
leading cities CHARLES S. ASCHER, con- 
sultant to PuBLic MANAGEMENT on housing. 


Ohio Adopts Home Rule for Counties 


HE voters of Ohio on November 7 ap- 

proved an amendment to the state con- 
stitution which enables any county to frame 
and adopt a home rule charter, permits 
such charter to confer upon the county con- 
current or exclusive municipal powers, per- 
mits the legislature to enact optional plans 
of county government which may be adopted 
by any county by referendum vote, enables 
the transfer of municipal or township pow- 
ers and functions to the county, and enables 
city-county consolidation. Under the amend- 
ment, any county board may, or upon the 
petition of 10 per cent of the electors of the 
county, shall submit to a vote at the next 
general or primary election, the question of 


choosing a charter commission. If this ques- 
tion is approved by a majority of the voters, 
fifteen delegates for a charter commission 
are chosen at the same general or primary 
election and this commission must submit 
its proposed charter within ten months. The 
charter is then voted upon at the next gen- 
eral election. 

The work of county government in Ohio 
is now scattered among fifteen to twenty 
separate and largely independent offices, 
boards, and commissions. Every county has 
the same number of elected officials regard- 
less of size and the entire system has re- 
mained unchanged for one hundred years. 
There is a pressing need for thorough reor- 
ganization of county government with a re- 
sponsible executive to co-ordinate activities 
and expenditures. The Ohio Institute, the 
Citizens’ League of Cleveland, and other or- 
ganizations in the state have worked for 
more than fifteen years to have the county 
home rule measure placed on the ballot. 
R. C. Atkinson, The Ohio Institute. 


Recommends State Monopoly 
of the Liquor Business 


HE establishment of state liquor corpo- 

rations which would monopolize the sale 
of liquor was urged by Professor Marshall 
E. Dimock of the University of Chicago in 
an address before a citizen group in Chicago 
on November 27. Mr. Dimock, who was ad- 
visor to the Rockefeller Commission, said 
that “licensing and regulating will never be 
effective inasmuch as the system did not work 
before prohibition and the situation is vastly 
more complicated now because of the in- 
trenched bootleggers. 

“Licensing would encourage competition 
among dealers and encourage consumption, 
increase the dangers of political corruption, 
give the bootlegger a head start, and call for 
an extensive enforcement staff. Perhaps the 
most serious objection to the licensing sys- 
tem is that it preserves the private profit 
motive. I cannot condemn too strongly any 
variant of the pre-prohibition licensing sys- 
tem even though ten states have enacted 
laws which require a license for the manu- 
facture, importation, and sale of liquor. Only 
to this extent are these laws in agreement, 
but they do not contemplate a carefully 
planned, long-time method of controlling the 
liquor business. The New York law, often 
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pointed out as a model, is fundamentally un- 
sound. 

“The best method of control is a non- 
profit government corporation established in 
each state, with a board of directors and a 
business manager as recommended in the 
Rockefeller report, Toward Liquor Control 
(Harper’s, 1933). Such a monopoly will do 
away with competition for liquor profit, en- 
able the states to deal effectively with boot- 
leggers, and make unnecessary the adminis- 
trative machinery needed under a licensing 
system.” 

It appears that a number of states will 
soon have state stores as recommended in 
the Rockefeller report. Montana has estab- 
lished a state control board with power to 
buy and sell liquor and to establish stores. 
Delaware also has a law providing for state 
liquor dispensaries. Similar laws are expected 
to be passed in Iowa and Ohio. Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin and sev- 
eral other states are seriously considering the 
state monopoly plan. 


Federal Funds for Low Cost 
Housing in Cities 


HE Public Works Emergency Housing 

Corporation was created by the federal 
government on October 28 to clear away 
slums in cities where such work would other- 
wise not be undertaken and to provide low 
cost housing. This housing corporation has 
broad powers to engage in general construc- 
tion business, to perform engineering and 
architectural work, and to conduct and carry 
on the business of builders and contractors. 
The corporation also has power to locate, lay 
out, construct, and maintain roads, avenues, 
parks, playgrounds, recreational facilities, 


sewers, bridges, walls, utilities, and _ inci- 
dental improvements in connection with 
housing projects. The corporation may 


equip, operate, and maintain homes and 
buildings of every nature. However, the cor- 
poration prefers, according to Secretary 
Ickes, that the movement to better conditions 
be launched locally by a body of citizens who 
realize that action must eventually be guided 
by a state, county, or municipal authority. 
Where the municipality lacks or cannot ob- 
tain the necessary charter powers, the cor- 
poration will (1) encourage local groups to 
study the local situation, (2) make avail- 


| December 


able to state legislatures information on 
which they may act to create housing au- 
thorities in cities or counties so that such 
authorities may co-operate with the govern- 
ment or act as its agent in the management 
of the properties when completed, and (3) 
develop a procedure which will aid a city to 
work out a long-term plan on which to con- 
tinue the process which the federal govern- 
ment has started. It is planned that eventu- 
ally each state or large metropolitan area 
will have an agency with power to engage in 
rehabilitation of low cost residential areas. 


Proposes to Support Municipal 
Services by Special Charges 


HE city council of Morgantown, West 
Virginia (16,186) recently adopted an 
ordinance setting up standard measurements 
of service and establishing fees or special 
charges for police and fire protection, street 
lighting, sewage and sewerage disposal, and 
street maintenance. This new method of 
charging for municipal services, authorized 
by the state legislature earlier this year, is 
the result of a tax limitation amendment 
approved by the voters a year ago. Under 
this tax limit Morgantown would receive a 
gross revenue of only $87,000 a year. The 
ordinance is designed to bring in about $80.- 
000 a year additional. However, before the 
ordinance can become effective it must be 
approved by a majority vote at a referendum. 
It is provided that the fire and police serv- 
ices shall be maintained by a personal pro- 
tection fee of one dollar a year levied upon 
every resident of twenty-one years of age 
and over. In addition there would be im- 
posed upon the owner of every building or 
other structure an annual property protection 
fee based upon the assessed valuation of the 
building multiplied by the factor obtained by 
adding the annual fire insurance rate in dol- 
lars per one hundred dollars of fire insur- 
ance and the police factor of .15 and then 
multiplied by the factor .0075. There would 
also be a tangible personal property fee based 
on the assessed valuation multiplied by the 
factor obtained by adding the established fire 
insurance rate in dollars per one hundred 
dollars of fire insurance and a police factor 
of .30 then multiplied by the factor of .0075. 
All streets are divided into six classes de- 
pending upon the nature of the abutting 
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property and standards of street lighting are 
established for each class of streets. The 
owners of the land abutting on any public 
street would pay one cent per front foot for 
each lineal foot and in addition an annual 
rate per front foot varying from two to eight 
cents according to the classification of the 
street. 

To provide for the cost of maintaining 
sanitary sewers and disposal of sewage, a 
charge of two dollars per year would be levied 
for the first bathroom and one dollar each 
for the next nine bathrooms with a minimum 
charge for each sanitary sewer connection of 
one dollar per year. . 

For the purpose of obtaining funds for 
street maintenance and cleaning, all streets 
are divided into four classes and property 
owners would be assessed at an annual rate 
per front foot varying from four to twelve 
cents, depending upon the type of pavement 
and location of the street. 

The city manager is authorized to calculate 
the fees, rates, and rentals charged against 
each person and /or property owner and give 
the citizens permission to make complaint be- 
fore the council on their assessments. All 
fees would be payable quarterly and subject 
to a 5 per cent discount if paid on or before 
each due date. A penalty of 5 per cent is 
provided for fees that remain unpaid at the 
expiration of thirty days. For the purpose of 
enforcing collection of the fees, the city clerk 
would be directed to proceed by attachment 
in the same manner as though the collections 
were to be made on municipal taxes.—W. E. 
Brooks, city manager, Morgantown. 


Governmental Researchers Meet 
in Atlantic City 

HE Governmental Research Association 

held a highly successful series of meet- 
ings in connection with the National Munici- 
pal League’s annual conference at Atlantic 
City early in November. The round table 
discussions on financing research organiza- 
tions and on research agency publicity, at- 
tended only by members of the Association, 
presented an opportunity for informal “shop 
talk” and profitable exchange of ideas. Pa- 
pers presented by Philip H. Cornick and 
Clarence Shenton served as a focus for these 
discussions. On the second day of the con- 
ference there were three open round table 


meetings: education, reducing basic fire in- 
surance rates, and personnel administration. 
The session on education was presided over 
by H. J. Miller of Minneapolis and was ad- 
dressed by Professor David Snedden, William 
G. Carr, and Robert M. Goodrich. 

At this conference the first G. R. A. Award 
of Merit was bestowed upon H. C. Loeffler, 
director of the Boston Municipal Research 
Bureau, for his report “The Participation of 
Boston in the Federal Public Works Pro- 
gram.” The judges who selected this report 
as the best piece of research conducted by a 
member of the Association during 1933, were 
Leonard D. White, W. F. Willoughby, and 
Robert T. Crane. 

The following men were elected members 
of the executive committee for 1934: Robert 
M. Goodrich, Providence Governmental Re- 
search Bureau; Philip Cornick, Institute of 
Public Administration; Russell Forbes, Divi- 
sion of Research in Public Administration, 
New York University; Walter Matscheck, 
Kansas City Civic Research Institute; H. J. 
Miller, Minneapolis Taxpayers’ Association ; 
Donald C. Stone, consulting and research di- 
vision, Public Administration Service. Rob- 
ert M. Goodrich was re-elected chairman of 
the executive committee and president of the 
Association.—RoBEert M. PAIGE, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Winnetka Adopts a New 
Municipal Code 


HE city council of Winnetka, Illinois 

(12,166) recently adopted a new munici- 
pal code to replace the code enacted in 1915. 
The revision was begun in 1927, the mate- 
rial being prepared in tentative form by the 
administrative departments under the direc- 
tion of the village manager and put in legal 
form by the village attorney who followed 
the structural outline suggested in the 
pamphlets on codification of ordinances pub- 
lished by the Public Administration Service. 
Included in the code is a new building code 
on which outside consulting advice was ob- 
tained, franchise ordinances, the village char- 
ter, and a list of councilmen and officials for 
each year from 1871 to 1930. Special effort 
was made to avoid the inclusion of technical 
details. For example, the specifications on 
building were adopted by reference to the 
standards of well-recognized organizations 
such as the American Society for Testing 
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Materials. It is believed that in this way the 
necessity for future amendments to the code 
can be avoided. When the work was finally 
completed, the tentative code was made the 
subject of numerous conferences with the 
legal committee of the council which consid- 
ered questions of general policy resulting in 
numerous revisions and additions before the 
code was placed in final form for adoption 
by the council. 

The cost of publishing the 408-page code 
was $1,559 for 700 copies bound in paper 
and 300 in cloth, or an average cost of $1.56 
per copy. The cost of special legal and tech- 
nical service employed in the preparation of 
the code was approximately $1,500. Copies 
of the code have been distributed to all pub- 
lic officials as well as the schools, public utili- 
ties, civic organizations, and nearby cities. 
Copies are available to the public at $1.50 


for paper and $2.50 for cloth binding.—H. L. 
WooLHiserR, village manager, Winnetka, 


Illinois. 


Six Cities and Counties Elect First 
Councils Under Manager Plan 
IX cities and counties on November 7 
elected their first councils under the 
council-manager plan to take office on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934: Albemarle County, Virginia 
(26,981), Asbury Park, New Jersey (14,981), 
Ashland, Kentucky (22,074), Elmira, New 
York (47,397), Henrico County, Virginia 
(30,310), and Paducah, Kentucky (33,541). 
Richmond, Kentucky (6,495) on No- 
vember 7 defeated a proposal to adopt the 
council-manager plan by a vote of 1,289 to 
680, and Roanoke County, Virginia (35,289) 
defeated the proposed county executive form 
by a vote of 2,477 to 1,740. 
Santa Monica, California (37,146) will 
vote on the adoption of the council-man- 
ager plan on December 5. 


Twenty-two City Managers Attend 
Oklahoma League Conference 


EARLY all the cities of Oklahoma were 

represented at the twentieth annual con- 
ference of the Oklahoma Municipal League 
held at Shawnee, November 21 and 22. The 
main interest centered on the federal civil 
and public works programs. City Manager 
O. M. Mosier of Oklahoma City addressed 
the conference on municipal budget prob- 


lems; O. W. Wilson, chief of police, Wichita, 
Kansas, on a comparison of American and 
European police methods, and Clarence E. 
Ridley, executive director, International City 
Managers’ Association, on recent trends in 
municipal administration. Twenty-two of 
Oklahoma’s twenty-eight city managers at- 
tended the conference: C. F. Adams, Ard- 
more; J. H. Bennington, Yale; J. M. Buck- 
ley, Pawhuska; Andy Carver, Walters; Ed. 
Chouteau, Jr., Nowata; R. E. Clement, Nor- 
man; T. P. Clonts, Muskogee; J. W. Flint, 
Cushing; Earl J. Geddes, Guthrie; C. C. 
Holden, El Reno; Fred E. Johnston, Salli- 
saw; R. M. Lacy, Coalgate; Frank H. Law- 
rence, Grandfield; H. T. Lawrence, Mangum: 
J. B. McLendon, Duncan; Orville M. Mosier, 
Oklahoma City; H. M. Renner, Elk City; 
F. M. Stephenson, Edmond; J. W. Suggett, 
Woodward; Ross Taylor, Bartlesville; T. E. 
Thompson, Shawnee; and Verlin Thompson, 
McAlester. Frank C. Higginbotham, former 
city manager of McAlester and Sapulpa, is 
executive secretary of the Oklahoma Mu- 
nicipal League. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


_ oo V. ANDERSON, chief exami- 
ner of the city civil service commis- 
sion in Glendale, California, became city 
manager of that city on November 2, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Douglas who resigned on Octo- 
ber 4 to engage in research engineering 
work. 

C. L. Bewsey succeeded A. C. Newman 
as city manager of Winter Haven, Florida, 
on December 1. Mr. Newman had been city 
manager for six years. 

WiviiaAM C. Kenprick of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, was appointed city manager of 
Norwood, Massachusetts, on November 13. 
He succeeds C. A. Bingham who resigned in 
June, 1933. 

RoBert M. Kerr succeeded J. K. Huey 
as city manager of Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, 
on November 8. Mr. Kerr is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and has had ex- 
perience in government research. 

R. L. VAN Nocker, city engineer of Al- 
bert Lea, Minnesota, will also serve as city 
manager beginning December 1. He suc- 
ceeds C. C. Ludwig, who resigned to accept 
a position with the American Municipal As- 
sociation. 
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| Higher and Higher Piles Municipal Debt 


Did you know that there was a substantial increase in municipal 
debt in 1932 over 1931? 


No? Well, you'll want 
Municipal Debt Number 
of the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
just published 


There are a lot of other interesting facts—and opinions—in this 
issue; just glance at a few of the titles: 
Paying Debts in a Depression The Bonded Debt of 277 Cities 
Bolstering Municipal Credit The Problem of Refunding 


PRICE 50 CENTS OR FREE WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
Write for the special municipal debt issue of the Review to: 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


309 East 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Here's the Book of the Hour—Answering the Question of the Hour— 





HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


Every city activity is covered— 


PERSONNEL FIRE HEALTH 
WELFARE POLICE OFFICE PRACTICES 
FINANCE LIBRARIES PLANNING AND 

PuBLic WorKS EDUCATION HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT ELECTIONS GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 


More than 60 pages of practical suggestions for constructive economy in these 
various fields of municipal administration written by the editors of PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT in collaboration with specialists in each field and from the expe- 
rience of hundreds of cities—stated concisely in readable type with attractive 
binding. 

$1 Post paid—( Check, Dollar Bill or Stamps) 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 
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-BLACK & VEATCH ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


TCT TT TTR -NKICTIRICE 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


Specialist in 
E. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 


E.H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler  €E. L. Filby Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
W. D. Weidiein F. M. Veatch G. R. Scott 














Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 770 Board of Trade Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BURNS & McDONNELL THE AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING CO. PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Established 1897 
Consulting Engineers Organized to assist municipalities and public 
to over groups in public utility valuations, 
750 CITIES IN 35 STATES rates, franchises, accounting, 


: : —" and municipal surveys 
Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations of ~ , 


Electric - Water - Telephone - Gas - Sewers 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 








RANGAS CITY, MO. ..... Carmen's Building ‘ s P ‘ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . Dixie Terminal Bldg. 280 Broadway New York, N. ¥ 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. . . Western Pacific Bidg. 




















THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE | 
ASSOCIATION | 


A national organization founded in 1904 for promoting the scientific 
study of government and public affairs 


| 

The Association Publishes | 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
FREDERIC A. OGG, Managing Editor, University of Wisconsin 


A bi-monthly journal edited and written by experts for professional and } 
. i / 4 
lay students of government and politics 


ONTAINS authoritative leading articles; special departments, including Legislative 

Notes and Reviews, Judicial Decisions on Public Law; Notes on Public Administra- 
tion; Notes on Judicial Organization and Procedure; Notes on Foreign Governments and 
Politics; Municipal Notes; reviews of new books; lists of carefully selected titles of books, 
government documents, and articles in current American and European periodicals cov- 
ering all portions of the field of Political Science 


The REviEW is sent, without further expense, to all members of the American 
Political Science Association. Dues, $5 a year. 
Persons wishing to become members of the Association, or desiring further informa- 
tion concerning it, are invited to correspond with the Secretary— 
CLYDE L. KING, University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Rensselaer “‘Corey’’ 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand- 
ard specifications of the 
American Water Works 


Association. 





Rensselaer 
GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
— 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 


WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 
General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 
Branches 


NEW YORK - - - 
PITTSBURGH - - - - 
CHICAGO - 
LOUISVILLE - - - - 
SEATTLE - - - - - 
SAN FRANCISCO . 

LOS ANGELES 
NEW ENGLAND 


Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
Oliver Building 
Monadnock Block 
Starks Building 
Arctic Building 
- Sharon Building 
Subway Terminal Bldg. 
Charles L. Brown, 
Northboro, Mass. 














A REAL TIME SAVER 


Only by saving as much time as possible 
can a Street Sweeper get best results. Model 
D ELGIN saves time by its easy dumping 
method. Simply pull one lever and the entire 
load is quickly dumped. Time saved in dump- 
ing means more time for sweeping . . . one 
factor helping Model D lower street cleaning 
costs. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
NEW YORK U.S.A. CHICAGO 























Ruggedness of design is the 


basic reason for the reliability 
of Buffalo-S pringfield rollers.” 
The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 


Buffalo-Springfield 
Springfield, Ohio 
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HAWPFINS & LOOMIS CO., CHICAG 























You Can Keep Up-To-Date On 


City Government 


By Reading— 


Public Management 


the official monthly journal of The International City Managers’ Association 
published since 1919, deals exclusively with city and county adminstration. In 
addition to timely articles, each issue contains a signed editorial by an outstand- 
ing authority, an administrative problem section, and news of the latest develop- 
ments in administrative practice. Subscription, $4 a year. 


How Cities Can Cut Costs 


This monograph is prepared by the editors and editorial consultants of PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT for public officials who want to know how to reduce the costs 
with the least harm to the service. Chapter headings include: Economies in 
Management, Office Practice, Financial Administration, Personnel Administration 
Public Welfare, Public Works, Police Administration, Fire Administration, Public 
Health, Education, Public Libraries, Planning and Housing, Elections, and Gov 
ernmental Structure. 1933. Pp. 58. Price $1. 


How to Reduce Municipal Expenditures 
A check-list of 295 specific suggestions for constructive economy in municipal 
government. By Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Editors of Public Man- 
agement. “... It is a handbook of municipal housekeeping.”—New York Herald- 
Tribune. 1932. Pp. 24. Price 15c. 


ve 7 
The 1933 City Manager Yearbook 
Proceedings of the 1932 Conference, significant events and developments in 
twenty fields of municipal administration, council-manager developments in 1932, 
and directory of council-manager cities and city managers. Pp. 356. Cloth- 
bound, $2. 
The Qualifications and Selection of a City Manager 
Sets forth qualifications and suggests simple, careful, and effective appointment 
procedure. 1930. Pp. 12. 50c. 
ry" . . . . 
Recent Trends in American Municipal Government 
Edited by Clarence E. Ridley. Ten articles by leading authorities on municipal 
administration. 1930. Pp. 38. $1. 
r ve . 
he City Manager Profession 


A complete analysis of the development and present status of the profession. 
(To be published in Fall, 1933.) 


Send orders to: 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


850 East 58 Street, Chicago 























